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I Have great pleasure in being able to continue the subject of my 
worthy colleague, Perceval. ‘The followingis extracted from his 

Journal, which the reader may not forget was promised in my last 
aper but one :-~— 

Monday.—Nine o’clock—jumped out of bed, in the act of doing 
which popped my left foot into the unspeakable. Mem. always to put 
it quite under the bed —At breakfast found that rogue Bob aping 
my Richard the III. threw my slippers at him, which missing, broke 
my aunt's favourite China tea pot, together with a bread and butter 
plate—in picking up of which Jatier article J burst ont into that fine 
piece of oratory, “ Plato thou reasonest well,” &c. Poor consolation, 
by the bye, for Aunt Nelly. Wrote an epigram on my aunt's splicing 
the tea pot, which came to the conclusion that she was making bad 
xorse. Inthe evening contemplated on the many events which will 
sometimes follow one, and spun out my revetie to this end, that how- 
ever trifling may be the cause of things, yet how often do we sce the 
magnitude of its effect! Perplexed my auut too with, “ Go get thee 
to my lady’s chamber—and tell her, let her paint an inch thick—to 
this fashion she must come.” 

Tuesday.—Ata party fell in love with Miss R. who has quite 
eclipsed the once divine Miss N. Heard a descant on my fickleness ; 
was tempted to listen by being attracted by the unusual expression 
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ofa “ puff of wind,” accompanied with a puffof the breath at the 
same-tinre =? suppdse; to illustrate’my character “insre fully!” Va-" 
lentine’s day being so near, I am determined to send the Dowager a 
complimentar y effusion on the strength of her complime nt to me. 

Wednesday.—Wrote an acrostic‘on the same Dowager for the oc- 
casion. Hladan argument to day about Bible Socicties—which 
was prompted aad supported by me only because ang of its sanguine 
members had hindered a play fram being performed in his parish ; 
and because a lady was so jealous on the other side. Like Dr. John- 
son, I could have taken the other side for afarthing. This is whata 
country gentleman once called,-*+ amaking @ cause no cause, and no 
cause tcause.” 

Tb arsday.—All love for Miss R. faded away by the appearance 
of Miss 8. this morning at hersunele'’s. Apropos—begin to think the 
Dowager in the right, and have, therefore, burnt my acrostic on her; 
besides I detest Valentines. ‘This passage I mean to read to all the 
ladies I mect with, namely, “ I hate Valeatines,” that any they re- 
ceive may not be fathered on me. ian 

Friday. —Can’t think how itis, but my muse is as barren as old 
Aunt Nelly. Don’t write a line a weck scarcely. Tried to finish 
Elegy on a Broad-brim—but could only get through a stanza or two. 


i 


Farewell old hat ! on dusty shelf that lies, 
With rusty spurs,and aunt's madona puff, 

Degrading compapy! with watery eyes 
Tsing thy gay career and epitaph ! 


Saturday.—Ruminated on the instability of human happiness 
Sent some verses to the Weekly Entertainer. Two hours’ consultation 
about signature, At last | asked ——, who said,as if it wexe the word 
of command, Perceval! “ Then comes Perceval —a simple soul—” 
see, or rather bear, Elliston’s admirable prologue to his ‘Three Singles. 

“* The actors three---the person one, , 


“ And he’s your humble servant, LLLISTON,” 


My readers, whether patient or not, shall be released from any 
comment on what I have extracted, which I might be inclined . to 
make; only I will promise them another extract from some papers 
attached tv the Journal, in one of my future numbers. 


¥ 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY, Fesrvany 14 


Y 


aiid : j = 
~ T. Valentine was a presbyter of the ghureh, wha was beheaded 


7” in the time of Claudius the Empcror 3 there is ne eccurrence in 
the legendary life of; this saint, ip ‘the slightest degree connected 
with the,custums which haye long-been observed on. this day, 

It Waly @ very general cystom, of doubttyl origin, bpy of great an- 
tiquity, for young people to dra lots on the eve of Valentine’s day: 
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the names of a select number of one’sex are, by an equal nuinber of 
the other, put into some vessel, out of which every person draws 
one, which is‘called their valentine, and islooked upon asa good omen 
of their being man and wife‘afterwards. 

This custom of choosing valentines: was a sport practised in the 
houses of the gentry of England asearly as the year 1476. 

‘In Dudley Lord Nerth’s Forest of Varieties, in a letter to his bro- 
ther,he says, “ A lady of wit and qualitie,whom you well know,would 
never put herself to the chance of a valentine, saying that she would 
vever couple herself but by choyce. Tlie custom and charge of va- 
lentines is not ili left, with many other such costly and idle customs, 
which, by a tacit gencral consent, we lay down as obsolete.” 

That facetious observer of old customs,Poor Rovin,in his Almanac 
for 1679, on St. Valentine’s day, has— 

“ Now Andrew, Autho- 
ny, and William, 

For valentines draw 

Prue,Kate, or Julian.” 

The custom of drawing for valentines is still observed in the north- 
ern counties ot England, where also the first woman seen by a man 
or man seen by 2 woman, on St. Valentine's day, is marked for their 
valentine for the ensuing year. 

‘The rural tradition that on this day every bitd chooses his mates 
is alluded to by numerous writers. t 

The customs of St. Valentine’s day seem at present confined to 
that of young people sending complimentary or satirical letters to 
their acquaintance, sometimes accompanied with caricature engraV¥- 
ings; and to such an extent is this custom carried, that inLondon alone, 
the increase of two penny post letters on St. V alemtine’ s day, generally 
exceeds 20,000. 

CC 


HALF PAY. 
A Scene 1n St. James’s Park. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


gene being proclaimed, | became an idle man. For a time I 

was delighted with visiting my acquaintance and nominal friends 
Novelty (for I had long been abroad) increased the ple: — Mpe cis 
T experienced in viewing domestic objects; but a very little time 
rendered them uninteresting, and ennui soon obtained start 8 ssion of 
ine, blighted te | prospect, and made me long once more for the 
tented field, the changing quarters, the uncertainty of military life, 
nay tor ifs very dangers. 

Sauntering down the Mall in Saint James’ s P ark, and rumin: iting 
on the pasc, ‘ny thoughts took a successive glance at the past and 
present; for the past and present form thé whole of our tle. The 
pastis full of regrets ; the present, generally speaking, is unsatisfactory 
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in some shape or oiher ; the future (which is the third and last state 
of man) is always fearfully obscure, and awfully beyond our reach. 

Lovking on the right and on the Jeft, { espied a number of military 
men. The blue ornamented great coat, black silk kerchief round 
the neck, fixed spur, and dowlas trowsers, announced the dismounted 
dragoon, (fur although the collegian, the puppy, the counter coxcomh, 
and the sharper occasionally ape this dress, the dragoon is discernible 
to a military eye.) The grey surtout and pantaloons, less easy air, 
and less affected style, showed the infantry officer, reduced, like the 
former, on half pay, with Wellingtons unspurred. Both had issued 
from first floors Suffolk Street, back rooms about the Adelphi and 
Strand, or hiding places in the suburbs, 


* Wandering along, not knowing what they sought, 
“ And whistling as they went for want of thought.” 


I could easily distinguish the different nations amongst my reduced 
(not reformed—that is a foreign word, and very foreign to the purpose,) 
brethren in arms. The Englishman appeared resigned, though not 
quite satisfied. The Irishman looked doubtful and abroad ; he was 
boxing the compass at every movement, hoping that a favourable 
breeze might spring up, and bring a prize in some shape ; and above 
all, he was erecting his crest, throwing forward his broad chest, 
setting off his well proportioned shoulders, and viewing his sinewy 
legs, as much as to say, “ See my proportions! what rich muid, 
frail wife, or easy widow, will fancy me?” The Scotchman seemed to 
bend to circumstances, to stoop to his fate, to throw off the soldier, 
and to assume the citizen and civilian: he looked as if a guid story, 
an act of politeness, a happy hit, or some unforeseen fortune might 
ameliorate his lot. He felt that, in war, and in his accounts with 
mankind, he stood square and unimpcached ; and he waited for the 
turn of fortune’s wheel in his favour: poor but proud, humble but 
above those degrading shifts of existence by which many bright and 
brave men from other countries are ruined. Sandy is aye discreet, 
modcrate, calculating, and cool. 

Whilst all this run in my head, and whilst I was contemplating the 
round blue eyed, fair haired, independent head of paid off John Bull, 
—the fine aquiline nose, sharp forehead, fiery eye, projecting lip, 
dark hair, changeful and jealous expression, and somewhat mutinous 
countenance of half pay brother Pat,—and the cold, white, high 
checkboned, grey eyed, yet courteous, scemly face of cautious 
Donald or Sandy, placed on the reduced establishment, or (invo- 
Juntarily) retired list, ascene interesting to my feelings casually took 
place. I bebelda military man (evidently such, though in coloured 
clothes) sitting on a bench,—his back against one arm of it, and his 
feet extended on the seat, seemingly expressing—“ Here Lam: I 
am puton half pay: I come here for some hours in the day, I 
ruminate on past dangers and on past glory, | frame memorials in my 
head, which either end in nothing, or, if sent, serve to light the 
minister's tapers; I will take a pinch of snuff or a bottle of wine with 
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any body, or I will amuse an old maid or an idler by recounting, like 
Othello, the perils which I have braved; and if nothing like this 
occurs, I shall retire at five to a cheap eating house, take a pint of 
malt liquor, and read over a dozen newspapers, ere [ retreat to my 
humble lodging to write dozens of letters on speculation, and to go 
early to bed.” Such are the Scotsman’s habits: they are simple, 
honest, sober, and not dangerous to himself or to society. 

In front of this tall, thin, recumbent figure, was a fine looking 
Scotish suldier. Such I knew him to be by his physiognomy, and by 
his accent. He wore his uniform, but had a round hat on his head, 
and a thick stick under his arm. These are invariable marks of 
discharge, and of bending the weary way bomewards. 

The officer pulled out a thin pocket book, and, taking out a two 
pound note from it, he worked it aboutin his hands,as if he fain would 
have increased its weight, or as if its lightness vexed him. He looked 
thrice at it, as on a departing friend, then rumpled it, and at last 
put it into the soldier's hand, and, heaving a sigh, said—“ Chairlie,! 
wish ye wecl; tak care o’ yoursel; there’s what I owe ye; andI 
wish man, that it were mair.” The soldier held back. His half 
extended hand dropped as it tried to take the note. He hung his 
head, played with his fingers as if unwilling to receive it, and at 
length he took it gently, handled it as if it were not his, eyed it, 
frowned upon it, and at last slowly put it in his pocket. 

* Many thanks to ye, Sir,’ cried he, and still remained immovable. 
* Ye'’re o'er guid,’ answered he, after a long pause. ‘“ Thanks to 
you,” replied the officer, with a faltering voice. ‘ Heaven bless ye,’ 
faintly articulated the soldier. He still stood, put his hand in his 
pocket, as if to return the money, sighed, shook his head. “ Fare ye 
weel, Chairlic,” was hastily pronounced again. Chairlie was 
motionless. “ Gang awa, mun, now,” cried the officer. Chairlie 
put his hand to his hai as if it had been a cap, stood ina fine soldierly 
attitude, faced, wept, aiid slowly paced off.—* Chairlie,” cricd the 
officer. He returned. “ Guid luck to ye.” Heextended his hand 
to him. The man seized it eagerly, and went proudly, tearfully, and 
regretfully away. 

I now understood what had passed ; ’twas an officer bidding his 
last farewell to a faithful soldicr. During the “ pomp and circum- 
stance of war,” discipline forbade familiarity ; but at last parting, 
nature was commanding officer, and pride obeyed. Esteem drew the 
two brethren in arms nearer together; and sympathy would not 
permit the superior to part with his humble deseiving comrade, 
without this last token of well-earned affection. 

Curiosity induced me to follow the soldier, and to fall into 
conversation withhim. ‘ You seem affected at parting with your 
officer,” said | to the private. * "Tis the blackest day o° my life, 
replied he. * A’ the dangers, and hunger, and cauld, and hard 
fighting, was naething to this; he was a right guid officer, as kind a 
Mmaister as ever lived, and as brave amanasever marched. Seven 
years we shared the same fate thegetber, slept sometimes in the same 
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bed, that is,.on our mither earth, and Hveven fora’ our curtain; and 
now to think that his honour cannae afford to kcep aman, (here he 
passed his hand ever his eves.) and that we maun pairt!, D—n the 
peace! I wish Boney were let loose again! 1 believe it was his last 
note that he gae me; would I had ne'er seen it! LT wad sarve him 
for nacthing, by day and by night, gin he wad keep me. But then 
he’s o’er prood for that; and I darena affront him. Dee} tak the 
peace, though I did get a bit of a wound in battle.” 

The man’s fidelity so pleased me, that J} offered him a shilling to 
drink ; I was ashamed of it afterwards, although my motive was 
good at the time ; for Chairlic was so full of love for bis master, and 
of soldierly pride, that there was no room in his heart for any otlrer 
feeling no place in his mind for the intrusion even of interest. 
* "bharks to you, Sir,’ said he; ¢ Idinna want; but IT wish my 
maister were better off; there’s an unco difference atween him and 
me. Here he shed:tears abundantly ; and as I could not relieve him 
in any way, wished him well, and left him. 

I returned down the Mall again ; the Scotish officer was there, 
attempting to whistle, and to beat time on his boot, bat there was no 
mirth in bis tune. He struck his boot not sportively, but out of 
temper, and sorrow was fully depicted im every line of his features. 


FE — 
LIFE OF JAMES HARDY VAUX. 
Continued from Page 129. 


OTHING of interest occurred till they came to an anchor, De. 
cember 14, in Syaney Cove, when the narrative thus pro. 
ceeds :— 

“ Among my fellow-prisoners was a young man named Calvert, 
with whom I had become very intimate. In the course of our pas- 
sage, this person had shewn me an open letter of recommendation to 
John Palmer, Esq. then Commissary of New South Wales, which 
was from a particular friend'of the latter genileman, and pleaded 
strongly in tavour of the bearer, A few days before our arrival, it 
occurred to me, that a humble application in my own behalf to Mr, 
Ralmer might have the effect of obtaining for me some little dis- 
tinction, as | beard a most amiable character of him, and conceived 
my services might not be unacceptable in his public department. I 
therefore wrote a respectful letter, which I consigned to the care of 
Captain Leith, who promised not only to deliver it himself, but to 
speak in my favour, both to Mr. Palmer and his excellency the go- 
vernor. 

“ The second day after our arrival, several gentlemen came on 
beard to muster and inspect the prisoners: among the number was 
Mr. Palmer himseli, who, having recetved my letter, was pleased. to 
tell me, in the kindest manner, that he had mentioned me to the  go- 
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vernor, and that I might accordingly expect a favourable appoint. 
ment on my landing. “The majority af the prisoners were sent up 
the country, the day after the muster, to various kinds of labour, but 
myself and a few otbers were detained on boatd until the 19th, on 
which day we landed at Sydney, and were immediately conducted to 
Government House, ia order to be severally examined and disposed 
of by Governor King. We were called im succession for our audience ; 
and, when it came to my turn, [entered the room with a respectful 
bow to the gentlemen assembled ; for there were seated at a table 
several officers of the colony, besides his excellency.” 

The result of awhimsical examination was his being sent as a 
clerk to Mr. Baker, a storekeeper at Hawkesbury, 26 miles from 
Parainatta, whither he was ecarried.in the passage boat. In this 
situation he behaved well for three years, aud was ja consequence 
promoted to a clerkship in the secretary’s office at Sydney, which is 
attached to the Government House. This eligible appointment gave 
liim-a good house, a right to be victualled from the king’s stores, and 
was every way favourable to a repentant sinner, except that it 
brought a mind unfortitied by morality or religion, into contact with 
dissipated and dissohue persons. In vice he specdily got the siact 
of his fellow clerks, and though frequently warned by Governor 
King, at length took to forging that gentleman’s signature, by which 
he procured whatever he wanted ; and, pursuing other frauds, in 
which he was detected, the punishmentof dismissal was not only 
inflicted, but the offender was double ironed, and put tothe hardese 
labour, in common with the incorrigible characters composing what 
is called the jail gang. From Sydney, he was sent to Castle Hill, a 
situation of exile ard labour, where he wrought at the road, in hoeing 
&c.; and got flogged for stealing a forbidden visit to his quondam 
agsociates at Sydney. Again, however, the advantage of a decent 
education was felt, and his service was lightened, first to superin- 
tending the other convicts, then to assisting Mr. Marsden, the ma- 
gistrate at Paramatta, in taking «a muster of the inhabitants, and 
afterwards to acting as his magisterial clerk. Within a year of the 
expiry of his time, he was absolved by the goveraor, who, returning 
home in the Buffalo, took Vaux with him to assist in writing up his 
journals, and copying his voluminous papers during the vevage. 

Having, however, offended Captain King, he was put on the ship's 
books, and obliged to work as s common sailor ; but when the ship 
arrived at Portsmouth, he found means to desert, and got sately to 
London. What is bree in the bone, it is said, will not go out of the 
flesh. From town, Mr. Vaux did his grandfather and other re. 
lutions in the country the honour of a visit, and, in returning, robbed 
the couch of a parcel containing 50/. On the fruits of this adventure 
he once more determined to exchange his nefarious pursuits for tie 
means of procuring an honest livelihood. Hes tor a short while 
clerk to Mr. Belt, in the Crown office, but illustrates the fraternity. of 
lawyers sws, only to quit them for the proiessien of a corrector of. 
the press, to Mr. Barnard.of Snow hill, at a salary of two. guingas 
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per week. While his money lasted, that is for a few wecks, his 
resolution held tolerably steady ; but the first temptation was too 
powerful for his nascent honesty. Meeting his old companions, he 
speedily givesup all thoughts of servitude, and becomes “ a pro- 
fessed thief; he, with Bromley and others, “ walked out every 
evening in quest of money, without confining their pursuits to any 
particular branch, but embracing every opportunity that offered.” 
Building, however, on his superior appearance and address, Mr. Vaux 
resolved to abandon this prigging association, and receiving Bromley 
only as an assistant, he commenced asepurate and superior career. 
His maneuvres and course of life are thus related — 

“ T generally spent the mornings, that is, from about one o'clock 
to five P. M. (which are the fashionable hours for shopping) in 
visiting the shops of jewellers, watchmakers, pawnbrokers, &c. 
Having conceived hopes that this species of robbery would turn to a 
good account, and depending upon my own address and appearance, 
I determined to make a circuit of the town, and not to omit a single 
shop in cither of those branches : .and this scheme I actually exc- 
cuted so fully, that I believe I did not leave ten untried in all London, 
for I made a point of commencing every day in a certain street, and 
went regularly through it on both sides the way. My practice was 
to enter a shop, and request to look at gold seals, chains, brooches, 
rings, or any other small articles of value, and while examining thein, 
and looking the shopkeeper in the face, I contrived, by slight of 
hand, to conceal two or three(sometimes more) in the sleeve of my 
coat, which was purposely made wide. On some occasions | put- 
chased a trifling article to save appearances ; at other times I took 
a card of the shop, promising to call again; and as [generally saw 
the remaining goods returned to the window or place from whence 
they were taken, before I left the shop, there was hardly a probability 
of my being suspected, or of the property being missed. In the course 
of my career ] was never once detected in the tact, though on twoor 
three occasions, so much suspicion arose, that I was obliged to exert 
all my effrontery, and to use very high language, in order, as the cant 
phrase is, to Lounce the tradesman out of it ; and my fashionable 
appearance, and affected anger at his insinuations, had always the 
effect of convincing him that he was mistaken, and inducing him to 
apologize for the affront put upon me. I have even sometimes carried 
away the spoil, notwithstanding what had passed, and I have often 
gone a second and third time to the same shop, with as good success 
as at the first. ‘To prevent accidents, however, [| made it a rule never 
to enter asecond shop with any stolen property about me; for as 
soon as I quitted the first, I privately conveyed my booty to Bromley, 
who was attending my motions in the street, and herein l found him 
cminenily useful, 

By this course of depredation I acwuired on the average about ten 
pounds a weck, though I sometimes neglected shopping for several 
days together, ‘This was not, indeed, the only pursuit I followed, 
Lut was my principal morning’s occupation ; thongh if a favourable 
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npportunity offered of getting a guinea by any other means, FT never 
let it slip. In the evenings I generally attended one of the theutres, 
where I mixed with the best company in the boxes, and at the saime 
time that I enjoyed the amusements of the place, | frequently con- 
veyed pocket books, snuff boxes, and other portable ar ticles, from 
the pockets of their proprietors into my own. Here I found the in- 
convenience of wanting a suitable companion, who might have 
received the articles I made prize of, in the same manner as Bromley 
did in the streets ; but though 1knew many of the light fingered 
gentry, whose appearance fitted them for any company, yet their 
faces being well known to the police officers,who attend the theatres, 
they would not have been sufiered to enter the house: and hevein 
I possessed an advantage which many of these gentry envied me ; 
for being just arrived in England, anda new face upon the town, 
I carried on my depredations under the very noses of the officers, 
without suspicion. Ilaving, therefore, at first no associate, I was 
obliged to quit the theatre, and conceal my first booty in some pri- 
vate spot, before I could make (with prudence) a’ second attempt. 
Upon the whole I was very successful in this pursuit also, at least as 
to the number of articles i filched,and had their value been reasonably 
proportionate to what I expected, I need not long have followed so 
hazardous an employment.” 

I have very frequently obiained nine or ten pocket-books, besides 
other articles, in an evening ; and these being taken from gentlemen 
evidently of fortune and fashion, I had reason to expect I should 
sometimes mect with a handsome sum in Bank-notes ; but fortune 
did not favour me therein, for during near twelve months almost 
nightly attendance at one or other of the public places, I never 
found more than twenty pounds in a book, and that only on one 
occasion. I several times got five, ten, or eleven pounds, but commonly 
one, two, or three pounds, and most generally four books outof five 
contained nothing but letters, memorandums, and other papers uses 
lessttome, Atthe same time I knew frequent instances of the 
common street pickpockets getting a booty of fifty, one hundred, and 
sometimes three or four hundred pounds. However, I never failed 
to pay the expenses of the night, and if I gained nothing, I enjoyed 
at least a fund of amusement, which was to me the highest gratifica- 
tion. It sometimes happened that the articles I got (particularly 
pocket books) were advertised by the losers, within a few days, as 
* Lost,” and a reward offered for their restoration: where this reward 
was worth notice, I frequently restored the property by means of a 
third person whom I could confide in, and whom I previously tatored 
fur the purpose.” 

Vaux, soon after this period, sclected a prostitute to aid bim in 
his pursuits, whom he first lived with, and subsequently married, 
She had thus a common interest in his success, and the well 
matched pair continued to thrive and pick pockets together, he 
taking the active and she the passive or receiving department. “ In 
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a word,” says our author, “ I now felt myself as happy as any man 

daily risking his liberty and life, and exposed to the reproaches ot 

his own conscience, could possibly be.” 


To be continued. 





ELECTION PETITIONS. 


\° the election petitions to Parliament are so numerous (nearly 
L 40), we give a few particulars for the information of such of our 
readers as are acquainted with the subject. And first, as to the ap- 
pointment of the committee. On the cay appointed for its 
consideration, means are taken to secure the attendance of 
one hundred Members, as a committee cannot be legally formed 
outofaless number. When the hundred Members are assembled, 
the petitioner, or his agent.are ordered to atiend,and if not forthcoming 
in one hour, the whole business isat an end, and the recognizances 
entered into for the due prosecution of the petition (two of 200/. 
each) are forfeited. If the petitioner attend, the door of the House 
is locked, and no Member is suffered either to enter or depart, and all 
strangers are directed to withdraw, Assoon asthe door is locked, 
the order of the day for taking the petition into consideration is read, 
and the names of all the Members being written on distinct pieces of 
paper or parchment, of the same size, and rolled up in a similar 
manner, are inequal numbers put into six glasses, placed on the 
table. The glasses are then shaken, and the clerk of the House 
publicly draws out and delivers them alternately to the Speaker, who 
reads the names until forty-nine are drawn. But, if among these 
names is that of a Member who has given a vote in the clection 
complained of, or who is himself a petitioner, or against whose return 
a petition is depending, or of a Member who is sixty years of age 
(suppose he wishes to be excused), such name is set aside, and 
another is drawn to supply his place, until torty pine be selected. 
When the forty nine are complete, the petitioner or his agent names 
a Member, and the sitting Member or Members another, from the 
Members present, to be added to those who are selected by lot, and 
these Members, so expressly chosen, are called nominees. ‘The 
forty nine, and the two Members being then selected, the respective 
parties, with theiragents, &c. withdraw from the House, into one 0: 
the committee rooms, where the clerk of election, beginning with the 
first name, calls over the list, and when he comes toa name which 
the petitioner’s counsel wishes to be out, be desires the clerk to strike 
itout, and then goes on calling the remaining names ; and when he 
comes to one whom the counsel of the sitting Member wishes to 
strike out, it is taken out accordingly, and this is proceeded in until 
the forty nine are reduced to thirteen. When this is effected, the 
clerk returns to the House with the reduced list, which, with the 
Two nominees, are called over by the clerk at the table, and sworn 
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‘Well and truly to try the matter of the petition refe rred to them, 
wat a true judgment to give according to the evidence.” "The com- 
mittee are then ordered to meet forthwith, which they do, choose a 
chairman, and adjourn to the next day. 

As much misconception prevails as to the result of certain petitions, 
we may here observe, that when the petition complains of a m: yjority 
obtained by illegal votes, and they are prove dto be so, or that a 
scrutiny takes away a majority from the sitting Member, the peti- 
tioner is declared duly elected without another ‘election, The same 
thing also takes place if the returned Member is on any account 
unqualified, either by being under age, being deficient in property, or 
having previously treated or bribed, &c. &c. Such person not being 
a legal candidate, is not considered as a candidate at all, and his 
opponent, however small his number of voters, is declared the sitting 
Member. But for bribery or treating, such is not the case; in that 
event the election is only declared void, and another takes place, in 
which he who has bribed or treated cannot be againacandidate. A 
Southwark clection, about 22 years ago, settled all this matter. Mr. 
Thellusson was returned Member for that borough, by a majority 
over Mr. Tierney ; but as he had notoriously treated, the fatter 
petitioned, and the election was declared void. Another election took 
place, in which Mr. Thellusson and Mr.'Tierney were again candi- 
dates, and Mr. Thellusson was once more returned by a considerable 
majority. Mr. Tierney, who knew his ground, immediately petitioned 
the House against the return, ia consequence of the ineligibility of 
Mr. Thellusson to become a candidate after being convicted of 
treating; and his petition was successful. Mr. Thellusson not being 
a legal candidate, Mr. Tierney was declared the sitting Member, 
and sat accordingly. 

If a petition be declared frivolous and vexatious, the sitting Mem- 
her’s costs are borne by the petitioner; if the opposition be declared 
frivolous, the petitioner’s costs are borne by the sitting Member ; if 
neither be declared so, each bears his own costs. Witnesses are 
alowed reasonable expences, as assessed by a committee. Witnesses 
prevaricating are committed to the custody of the serjeant at arms 
during pleasure, and sometimes to Newgate. A committal to the 
serjeant atarms, implies a heavy fine, the fees amounting to. several 
pounds per day. A Member declining to defend his return, must 
give notice within acertain time, er he will be sadcled with the 
pelitioner’s costs. 


ORATORY. 


IIE. follow anccdote, relative to Sir George Y¥——, Member for 
1i——, is literally true : 

Just after a division in the House of Commons, on a motion of 

Mar. Fox, a Member who had been absent the whole day, came down 

Z32 
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to the House full of the grape. Whether it was to make amends for 
having piayed the truant, or whatever other motive, we know not, 
but rothing could prevent the Baronet from attempting to speak on 
the f{loa. Member's second motion ; but beginning with, “ Sir, Iam 
astonished,” the clavet drenched patriot could get no further. The 
iluuse, however, did net discover the Baronet till he had repeated 
the word astonisked seven times at least, when a general merriment 
ensued ; Sir George was offended at the levity of the Members, and 
asking if there was any thing ridiculous in the word, began again: 
Sir, Isay, | am astemshed;” whieh repeating three or four times 
more, the. House was ura roar of laughter, upon which the Baronet 
appealed to the Speaker, who pleasantly asked him what he would 
have him to do? The Hon. Member grew warm at last, declared he 
would not give up the word—“ for f wm really astonished (says ne), 
quite astonished, Mr. Speaker,” and was proceeding ; but finding the 
bursts of laughter too strong for his obstinacy, the Baronet was in- 
duced, by the advice of his friends, after having mentioned. the word 
astonished above a dozen times, to change it for surprised, by which 
time having entirely forgotten what he intended to have said, he sat 
himself down. 
Anonymuna, Century 8. 29. M, 


—_— 
PEARL FISHERY OF PANAMA. 


FETE isthmus which forms the boundary between North and 

South America might,in the possession of an enterprising nation 
be rendered a fertile source of prosperity. It would only be necessary 
to cut a canal to connect the two seas, and to build a city at cach 
of its mouths, which might become the central points of extensive 
trade. 

At the extremity of the Bay of Panama is an archipelago, con- 
sisting of 43 islands, between the islands of El Rey and Tobogo ; the 
sea is perfectly calm, and near the coast lies a considerable bank of 
pearly oysters. 

These oysters produce pearls of a large size, though in point of 
regularity and beauty they are inferior to those of India. 

All the inhabitants of Panama and its vicinity, who are in easy 
circumstances, keep negroes, who dive to procure pearls for their 
masters. They are dispatched tothe islands, where tents and boats 
are kept in readiness. Eighteen or twenty of these poor negroes, who 
are excellent swimmers, and who possess the power of holding in their 
breath for a considerable time, are under the control of an overseer. 
They swim about under water until they find a bank of oysters, 
where the sea is pot more than ten, twelve, or fificen fathoms deep. 
The negroes then ascend to the boat, and cast anchor. They tic round 
their waistsarope, one end of which is fastened to the boat, and 
jump into the sca, taking a small weightto enable them to descend 
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the more expeditiously. On reaching the bottom, the diver seizes 
an oyster, which he places under his left arm, another in his right 
hand, a third onder his right arm, a fourth in his right hand, another 
in his mouth. He then ascends to take breath,and to deposit the 
oysters in a little bag inthe boat. As soonas he has recovered him- 
self. he dives a second time, and so on until he is tired, or bas fished 
a sufficient number of oysters. 

Each of these negro diversmust supply his master with a certain 
number of pearls daily. When the negro has fished as many oysters 
as he thinks sufficient, be opens them in the presence of the overseer, 
and delivers to him the pearls, whether small or large, perfect or 
imperfect, until he has completed the number dae to his master ; 
the remainder are the property of the negro, who usually sells them 
to his master. 

Besides the labour and fatigue which the negroes experience in 
detaching the oysters from the bottom of the sea, where they are 
frequently fixed between rocks aud stones,they encounter great danger 
from the tabourones, or tintoresses, monstrous fish, by which they are 
sometimes devoured, and sometimes from the mantas, huge rays 
which seize the divers so forcibly that they stifle them, or by falling 
upon them with all their weight, crush them at the bettom of the sea. 

For this reason, the diver is. usually armed witha pointed knile. If, 
when the water is clear, the negro overseer, who remains in the beat, 
should perceive any of these fish, he warns the diver, and sometimes 
goes to his assistanec. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, the divers sometimes lose their 
lives, and frequently return with the loss of an arm or a leg. 


p————-— — __ -—_ - __ 1 


Extract from Maxwell's Rambles in Ftaly in ¥8¥6 and 
] 8 ] » A 


O an American,whose eye has been uniformly accustomed to the 
lakes, rivers, and forests, of the new world, the general aspect of 
Italy at first is not striking, nor even pleasing. The magnificent 
features which nature has given to America, cast into the shade the 
comparatively diminutive beauties of Italian scenery. Vineyards, 
and plantations of olives, make but a poor figure, when compared 
with the rich verdure of our interminable forests ; and the Tyber 
and the Arno, though reaowned in song, would shrink inte rills, by 
the side of the Lludson, or the Potomac. Ile remembers with what 
an overflowing hand nature has poured out her riches in the soil of 
the new world ; and he is unable to reconcile the gencral appearance 
of Tuscany and Romagna, with the idea of a country on which 
nature has bestowed her gilts with lavish profusion. Ile contrasts, 
too, the fallen magnificence, and languid air of her cities, with that 
increasing prosperity of promise of future greatness, that is every 
where visible in America. 
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Whilst his mind is wholly occupied with this comparison, he is 
apt to overlook circumstances, m the present condition of Italy, 
which endear ber to the classic mind. He, perhaps, does not reflect 
how long this soil has been trodden down by the foot of man; how 
long it bas yielded its annual tribute to the labours of the husbandman ; 
how longit has been fatigued by the toils uf glory ; how often armies of 
barbarians, rushing from its mountains, and more withering in their 
progress than Alpine blasts, have swept over the surface of this fair 
peninsula. Every where it exhibits scars of human violence ; every 
object announces how long it has been the theatre of man’s restless 
passions ; every thing bears evicence of its complete subjection to 
his power. The moral and intellectual grandeur of Italy, like that 
of ber agricultural monuments, is mutilated and faded. Her civil 
and political institutions are exhausted and decrepid, and are hasten- 
ing to their extinction, by @ rapid declension. Yet inthis land, where 
the works of art and human policy are bowed beneath the weight of 
years, nature is still as youthful as in the golden age, and, as if she 
delighted todisplay her creative encrgy,and her imperishable dominion 
on the very spot where time has levelled the structures of art; the 
ruins of palaces and temples are dressed in the choicest offerings of 
Flora, and the twice blossoming rose of Prestum glows with undi- 
minished beauty, in the midst of scenes of decayed magnificence, and 
smniles on the brow of desolation. 

Reflections of this kind, when they have their full operation upon 
the mind, have a tendency to diminish the force of those early im- 
pressions, which are apt to render an American insensible to the 
charms of this interesting country. His taste, without losing any of 
its discriminating power, becomes more vigorous and enlightened ; a 
new species of beauty is unveiled to his perceptions, and a source of 
refined enjoyment opened as soon as he learns to subdue the influence 
of early habits and local associations. 

In America the prodigal fertility of nature, and that colossal 
ereatness, by which she has distinguished the features of the new, 
frem those of the old continent, divert the attention from her more 
delicate and concealed charms. Untutored by art, she riots with a 
juvenile vigour, and plays “ her virgin fancies” uncontrolled. She 
is an artist, who negligent of lesser graces, astonishes even the dullest 
observer by a creative brilliancy. But there are, in the scenery of 
Italy, latent and refined beauties, which only the eye of taste can 
discover. 

Our country is not picturesque. How often, in attempting to 
delineate her inimitable form, has the band of the artist fallen in 
despair! This, in my opinion, constitutes the principal distinction 
between out Trans-Atlantic scenes, which defy the imitation of the 
pencil, and those of acountry, whose natural beauties lie within 
a narrow compass, are heightened by classical and moral associations, 
und have an appearance of being purposely arranged for the canvas. 

A gentleman, for whose judgement and taste I have the highest 
esteem, told me at Messina, that he could not overcome his dislike 
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to the naked and exposed appearance of Sicily and Calabria, which 
convinces me how difficultit is for an American to resist the influence 
of associations formed at a period of lite when the sensibilities are 
unworn, and the heart and the imagination peculiarly susceptible 
of impressions from external objects. ‘Fhe land of Sicily and 
Calabria, composed as it is for the greater part of lava, wears at a 
distance the appearance of sterility. But the illusion is corrected 
upon examining more narrowly the properties of the soil, and the 
rich variety of plants and flowers it spontaneously produces. A 
drapery more luxuriant would be prejudicial to its beauty ; extensive 
forests would obstruct the views of the outline of the distant moun- 
tains, or conceal the surface of a country gracefully diversified by 
hills and valleys, and dressed by the hand of cultivation. Poussin 
and Claude Lorraine might here have studied the theory of the art, sv 
harmoniously combined are all its features, and so happily blended 
are the colours of the sea, the land, and the sky, to please the cye 
and enchant the imagination. Having doubled the southmost poiat 
of Calabria, the country of Theocritus. presents herself before you. 
The cerulean waves that encircle it appear still to be the favourite 
haunt of sea gods and syrens, and the enchanting shores still seem to 
echo with the complaints of the despairing Galatea. The dark 
luxuriant foliage of the orange, intermixed with the pale verdure 
of the olive, and the large flowering aloe, which displays its bruad 
leaves upon the summits of the nearest hills,form the principal features 
of the Sicilian shores ; while oppusite, Calabria stretches to the foot ot 
the snowy Appenines its rich fields and vineyards, gay with country 
houses and villages, Contrasted with these scenes of delicious repose, 
is the busy city of Messina, its port crowded with Levant ships, and 
its mixed population diversified with Moorish and Asiatic costumes, 
collected in groups on the quay, or basking in the sun, and, as is 
the custem of the south, alternately relapsing from a state of vigorou 

exertion into a state of unmanly indolence. 

This country has an aspect of such sweetness and innocence, that 
you would suppose it to be the residence of angelic natures. Bot oi 
the bosom of this soil, so pregnant with flowers, and nourishes: 
earthquakes and volcanoes, and this people so gentle and so blandis!: 
ing, are the descendants of those who conccived and executed 
horrid tragedy of the Sicilian vespers. 

To those who have navigated the Mediterranean, it is, perhajs 
unnecessary to remark, how much deeper and more vivid its colours 
are than these of the ocean. Ta the neighbourhood of Sicily, PE hav 
seen itof a deep violet colour, and have frequently remarked tb 
same appearance in the Adriatic. Hence Virgil's © mare purpureum,” 
Lord Lyron’s “ purple ef ocean—” expressions, the beauty and 
propriety of which are not casily understood by an inhabitant of the 
north of Europe. 


{The above remarks are just, and well written, and do credit to the 
abilities of the author, affording a pleasing proof that the Americ: 
are making great improvements in literature. 
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AG ESILAUS. 


THIS renowned King of Sparta did honour to the rigid institu- 

tions of his country. Mean in person, but exalted in mind, 
he was successful in his public conduct, and amiable in private 
life. 

When Agesilaus heard any persons praised or censured, he remarked, 
“ that it was as necessary to know the characters of the speaxets as 
the characters * of those who were the subject of their opinions.” 

A friend asked bim how true glory was to be acquired? ile an. 
swered by contempt of death.” 

When he was asked, if he was desirous to hear aman famous for 
imitating the noies of the nightingale, he declined the offer, saying, 
“ Ihave heard the nightingale herself.” 

He was asked, * what ought children to be taught?” Ilis answer 
was, “ they ought to learn that which will be proper for them to 
practise when they reach mature age.” What is this, but the most 
concise and the most excellent description that ever was given of a 
right education ! 

‘loa person applauding the happiness of the Persian King, who 
was very young, he said “ Priam was happy at his age.” 

Being once asked which virtue was superion, fortitude or justice? 
he answered, “ Were all men just, there would be no occasion for 
fortitude.” 

* Inform me,” said a friend to him, “* of the means to establish 
a high reputation.” His answer was, “ Speak well, and act better. 





THE MAMMOTH, 


CCOUNTS recently received from the banks of the Mississippi 
<X state, that the Mammoth, a monstrous animal hitheito known 
only by naine, and of which no other trace has been found than some 
of its bones, has been discovered actually in existence, in the western 
deserts of North America. According to the descriptions give. of it, 
this colossus of the animal kingdom is not carnivorous ; it lives on 
vegetables,but more particularlyon acertainspecies of tree,of whichit 
eats the leaves, the bark, and cven the trunk. It never lics down, and 
sleeps leaning for support against a tree. It bas rather the shape or 
a wild boar than of an elephant, aud is fifteen fect high, His body 
is covered by a hairy skin, and he has no horn. 





REFLECTION, 


» dry shall see some men succeed as ill in the world, by the arts 
of vice, as others do by virtue. 
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SAGACITY OF THE MOUSE. 


HERE is nothing about Husafell deserving of notice except its 
mouse, the history of which has rendered it more famous than 
other parts of the island where the same zovlogical phenomenon has 
not presented itself. This animal, which is supposed by Alafsen 
and Porelsen to be a variation of the wood, or economical mouse, 
displays a surprising degree of sagacity, both in conveying home its 
provisions, and the manner in which it stores them in the magazine 
appropriated for that purpose. In a country, says Mr. Pennant, 
where berries are but thinly dispersed, these little animals are obliged 
to cross rivers to make their distant forages. In returning wiih their 
booty to their magazines, they are obliged to recross the stream; of 
which Mr.Alafsen gives the following account :—* The party, which 
consists of from six to ten, select a piece of dried cow dung, on which 
they place the berries on a heap in the middle; then, by their united 
force, bring it to the water's edge, and, after Jaanching it, embark 
and place themselves round the heap, with their heads joined over it, 
and their backs to the water, their tails, peadent in the stream, serving 
the purpose of rudders.” 

It is now established as a fact in natural history, by the testimony 
of two eye witnesses of unquestionable veracity, the clergyman ot! 
Briamslok and Madame Benedictson of Skikesholm , both of whom 
had scen the expedition repeatedly. Madame B. in particular, 
recollected having spent a whole afternoon, in her younger days, at 
the margin of a small lake on which these navigators had embarked, 
and amused herself and her companions by driving them away from 
the side of the lake as they approached them. 

They make use of dried mushrooms as sacks in which they convey 
their provisions to the river, and thence to their homes. Nor is the 
structure of their nests less remarkable. From the surface of th: 
ground a long passage runs into the earth, similar to that of the 
Icelandic houses, and terminates in a large and deep hole, intended 
to receive any water that may find its way through the passage, and 
serving, at the same time, as a place for their dung. About tuo 
thirds of the passage iu, two diagonal roads lead to their sleepins 
apartment and their magazine, which they always continue to keep 
free from wet. 





SMELLING OF TITE SIIOP. 


Quaker being evidence on a trial, was asked by one of the 
L Magistrates, who had been a blacksmith, why he would not t 
off his hat? ‘ Itis a privilege,” said the witness, “ we as Quak 
are allowed.” “ If Thad itin my power,” said the angry Justice, 
* I would have your hat nailed to your head.” * I thought,’’ returned 
Obadiah, “ that thou hadst given over the trade of driving nails.” 
Vol. 59. 2A 
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; Answer, by WW. N. Galego Sidmouth, to J. Dyke's Rebus, inserted November 30. 


ity good dir, if I jadge right, 
Will bring your rebus clear to light. 


We Lave received similar answers from W. North, of Wiveliscombe, Joba 
Parris, Axwiaster, Aon, J. Hartoolti, Plymoath, William Bennect, Piymouth 
Dock, J. Barry, and S. Burriagten, Crediton, C. M. Wilson, Dorchester, 
and T. Bowditch, of West Stower. 








Answer, by W. Bennett, of Plymouth Dock, ta P. C..s Charade, ineerted tiv: 
30th ef November. 


T= parts unite I’ve brought to view, 
An INKHORN they will plamly shew. 
Similar answers have been received from Ann, J. Parris, of Axmiaster; 
F, Burrington, aud J. Barry, of Crediton, J. w wy Sutton, C. M. Wilson, 
> 


of Dorchester, R. C. of Plymstock, J. Hartnoll, of Plymouth, and Thomas 
Dowding, of West Stower. 





Answer, by Ana, lo Augusta's Charade, inserted November 30. 


PATRIOT every Briton onght to be, 
And one in your charade I plainly see. 


We have received the like auswers from J. Hartnoll, of Plymouth, Walter 
Bickham, near Ashburtoa, and J. Parris, of Axminster. 


= 





REBUS.—BY EUGENIO, OF TAUNTON, 


A* iustrument chuse, and a liquid much used, 

With my first, both for profit and fame ; 

A wild beast is the thitd; aad my last isa bird 
Whose colour first gave it a name. 

When distress we behold, sickness, bunger, and cold, 
Let us never its subjects deride; 

But be careful to show, by relieving sach woe, 
That my whole doth our Losoms pervade. 


— eee 
ENIGMA.—By J. BARRY, OF CREDITON. 


O Cornish lands I owe my birth, 
For I am dag from out the earth; 
Aud though more strange, yet you will see, 
I'm often cut from out a tree. 
These facts premised, ll now unfold, 
What's strange, but true, I'm made of gold. 
in courts of law I’m often fonnd, 
Aad when of use vour labour’s crowned; 
Where Bacchanahian gods resort 
I midway stand fo did their sport. 
Good friends, from this explain my name, 
And unto Sherborne send the same. 
































POETRY. 
————~— 
SOLOMON’s TEMPLE. 


From Tewwsend’s Poem, entitled “ Jerusalem.” 


y= Fancy still the rnined fané taf taise 
Bright with the glories of departed days; 
Swift to the vieW its scattered wealth restofe, 
And bid its vanished splendonts beam once more. 
Ev’n as I gaze the sudden spifes ascend, 
With graceful sweep the long rowed arches bend; 
Aspiring shafts the heaving dome sustain, 
And lift the growiig fabtic Froth the plain. 
See, as it rises, all the world combine 
Its various gifts to deck the work conibine: 
Nature no moré her steret treastites hides, 
The mine wheloses, and the deep divides. 
Mild o’er the wave the fav’ring breézes play, 
And waft the ‘I'yriah putple on its way, 
Her purest mafble rocky Paros lends, 
Her sweetest odotirs soft Idume bletids; 
On Carmel’s heights the stately cedar fails, 
And Ophir glistens of the polished walls. 
See! while the slow expanting _— tinclose, 
How tich Within thé boundless lustte glows! 
Here, the tall palm for ever livés in gold, 
There, sculptured flowers theif fretted leaves 05!4 ; 
Through the long aisles bright lamps in céssant beam, 
And burnished censets roll the spicy streant. 
But far withiti retirés the Gfead abode, 
J+bovah’s throne—the orate of God. 
Two cliérubs there, with mithie beauties bright, 
High o’er the atk their guardian wings nnité. 
Beneath that shade fio eartlily treasutés hie, 
Noemblems frail of tiunian majesty. 
But there en-brined the hdly tablets rest, 
By God ordained, by God himself iniprest, 
Thine were these miglity works, by thee designed, 
Beloved of God, and wisest of mankind. 
What to thy sife the will of Heaven denied, 
To thee it gave, propitious, to provide: 
Yet while thy temple ih the Gust decays, 
Lives the full splendor of bis sacred lays, 
O! skilled to wake the ever varying lyre, 
With all a prophet’s—all a poet’s fire, 
What breast that does not kindle at thy strain? 
What heart that melts not when thy strings complaia? 
Hark! how the notes ia mourtiful cadence sigh, 
Soft as the breese that only wakes to die! 
Changed is their tone—the impetuous measures sweep, 
Like the fieree storm tenflicting with the deep. 
Now the angelic bost at onee eombine 
Their golden harps ia anison with thine, 
I:xtatic fervotirs seize the trembling soul, 
And hallelujabs ring from pole to pole. 
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BUONAPARTE’s DREAM IN THE KREMLIN. 


From Night, a Descriptive Poem, just published. 


EAUTEOUS as light, the ¢ame a queenly form: 
He sprang to clasp it, but it sighed, and fled: 


* Wretch! throneless, thou art widowed!” He, too, wept: 


And, o'er the desert of bis horrid march, 

His spirit, all perturbed, seemed to pursue 
That flying spectre—Was it here? "Lis gone, 
Lo! at his feet, amid that plain of woe, 

\ giant corse was stretched, beneath the shrond 
Of snowy vastness cold! He stood, he gazed 
Inteusely sfill. He hoped there yet was life! 
Why hoped be so? What was the dead to him? 
But marovie lies not heavier on the earth ; 

There was no motion, vonght but death was there. 
Oh, might be see the features! And he stooped, 
With dreadful eagerness, to raise the shroud ; 

It was a dire presentiment—he paused— 

He trembled—fearful, yet resolved, he paused— 
And, with retracted form, still gazing, stood, 

Fixed. He put back his hand ; he lifted up 

The veil of ghastliness, and saw—himself. 
* All blasted, and for ever!” in a voice 
That faltered with its fervor, he exclaimed. 

More visions? Spectral night! more terrors yet? 
Beiold! a rock inocean! And aking, 
Once lord of kings, lay on the summit chained; 
Smiling po more on monarchs at his feet. 
Earth’s sceptre once was his. Now, not that rock, 
But the stone mattress which bis limbs embraced 
Was allhisempire. “ Art thou come to this?” 
The billows were around bim, and the winds 
Dashed their insulting homage on his rock. 
And bight was o’er the waters, with her blue 
Pare, lucid, Jovely as an infant’s eye; 
Aye, and the stars—they, too, shall fall from heaven! 
Beheld his fate, and trembled, and the moon, 
Serene in splendour, looked upon him, mute, 
While raved below the storm without a cloud ; 
But her wild image, on the howling surge 
All shattered was the image of bis soul. 
He started up, awake. He was alone 
Within the Kremlin. On bis eye the flames 
Ot Moscow flashed; he heard the roar of flames : 

Fire was around him, fire pursued him, fire 
Was in his heart—and winter, too, was there. 
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IMPROMPTU, 
On the Loss of Chapman's Diamond Pin. 


UNT’s Chapman lost his diamond pio, 
(A di’mond never known ; ) 
Jack pick’d it ap, and with a a grin, 
Cricd, * Lord, ’tis Bristol stone.” 








